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zen took part in legal affairs with confidence
that he only needed perseverance and a fair
cause to achieve success. Above all, the
constant and familiar participation in pub-
lic concerns was a school for the citizen, in
which he learned thoroughly the art of leg-
islation, and acquired a readiness in govern-
ment which stood him in good stead when
the scope of governmental power was en-
larged. The New England town was al-
ways the centre of political life, and each
member of the town learned early his in-
alienable right to a participation in all the
benefits which the community could confer.
In town-meeting he learned to vote and to
be voted for; a gradation of offices from
fence-viewer or hog-reeve to selectman gave
training in administration to all who had
any capacity for organization or leadership ;
the discussion of town affairs sharpened the
wits, and, better still, educated the towns-
man in a distinct recognition of his polit-
ical relations; he learned to think politically,
and as the Revolution drew near, the petty
interests of the local community widened
into larger questions of state when the towns
themselves found that they were parts of a